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him; political realism was retreating. He shut himself up
at Bradenham and set to work. But familiar now with the
oscillations of his character, he said: "I want to clear the
deck if I can by the end of January for action and speculation
will never blend."

In two successive strokes, in 1844 and 184^, Disraeli
published the first two volumes of the Young England
Trilogy, Coningsby and Sybil.

Coningsby, or The New Generation, was at once the romance
of his friends, a satire of the political scene, and a means for
Disraeli to make a clear picture for himself of his own
doctrine through a medium of fiction. Smythe had been the
model for the hero, Coningsby; Manners and Cochrane
were depicted at his side.   He showed them first at Eton
and at Cambridge, disappointed by the platitude of the ideas
of their time, with an equal scorn for Whig politicians and
Tory politicians, Conservatives who have nothing they want
to conserve, Liberals with a hatred of liberty.   "A sound
Conservative government?   Oh yes,  I understand:  Tory
men and Whig measures."   Coningsby, in search of a doc-
trine, met with a mysterious personage named Sidonia, who
at last explained the world for him.   Sidonia is a Jew of
Spanish origins and kingly fortune, a blend of Disraeli and
Rothschild,  or,  to be more precise, just what Disraeli
would have liked to be, or what he would have liked
Rothschild to  be.    His  phrases  are  short,  his  locution
perfect.    In a few words he resolves the most difficult
problems with an almost superhuman calm.   If there could
be anything urged against him, it was his lack of earnestness.
His gravest speeches are shot through with a light spirit of
mockery.   From the most profound gravity he passes to a
kind of poignant sarcasm.  But this apparent lack of serious-
ness is compensated for by an extreme freedom of mind,
which is perhaps its consequence.